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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
WALTER MINTO, L. L. D. 


Late Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the College of New Jersey. 


Of this learned man, few memorials are as 
Although, as appears 
m indisputable evidence, bis reputation, in 
Europe, for condjfion and scientific research, 
was fully established and universally acknow- 
“‘Tedged ; yet in America, he lived comparatively 
obscure and has-attained no posthumots celeb- 
rity. ‘'o rescue the memory of forgotten merit 
from perpetual oblivion is always a grateful 
task; and such is the «bject of the following 
sketch. The facts, which shall be detailed, 
have been derived from an anthentative source, 
and will admit the strongesg evidence in favour 
of their authenticity. 

Walter Minto was born at a village near 
Cowdenham, in the county of Merse in Scot- 
land, oa the Sth day of December, 1753, His 
family, according to his own account, was. of 
Spanish origin, and had once held an elevated 
rank; but his parents appear to have lived in 
a state of distressing poverty, occasioned pro- 
bably by some reverse of fortune. Whatever 
may have been their situation, however, they 
undoubtedly gave their son, to use his own ex- 
pression, the education cf a gentleman. At 
the age of fiflecn, we find him attending the 
lectures in the University of Edinburg, and 
enjoying the instruction of Hume, Ferguson, 

- Robinson, and Blair. That his academical 
Career was not wholly without distinction, is 
sufficiently obvious trom a recommendation 
which he afterwards received, and which shall 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

~ After completing his preparatory studies, he 


_ turned his attention to Theology, rather, it 


~ Would appear from subsequent events, to meet 


they gratified. To those whoknew Dr. Minto, Florida, and member of the British parliament. 
in person or by reputation, only as the votary | He is well known in American history as one 
of abstract science, it may be interesting | of tbe Royal Commissioners, who in 1778 came 
to learn, that, at this early period, he was ,over as bearers of the conciliatory bills, and 
most distinguished among the writers of the | agents to bring about a friendly accommoda- 
Magazines to which be lent his aid, as a Poet | tion between the mother country and the colo- 
auda Humourist: How far these talents were| nies. He was an ardent patriot and friend of 
cultivated in after life-remains unknown. It! America in the House of Commons, and was 
is probable, however, that his subsequent de-| generally put forward by the opposition, as 
votion to a species of knowledge, which, above | being a bold and animated declaimer, to opér¥ 
all others, civerts the attention from the lighter} the debates on the subject of the war. He ap- 
but more elegant pleasures of literature, ef- | pears to have been a man of strong mind and 


fectually debarred bim from continuing the 
pursuit. The publication, to whose columns he 
most largely and frequently contributed, was 
the Gentleman and Lady’s Magazine of Fdin- 
burg. His communications with the editor 
were made through a bosom friend of Mr, 
Micto, a young man of Edinburg, of congenial 
spirit, and equally attached to the fascinating 
employment of writing for the public. With 
this friend, be maintained a regular, and prob- 
ably, a romantic correspondence. This would 
at least appear from a circumstance, which, as 
attested hy himself, it will soon be proper to 
relate. 

Like most young men of taste and talents, 
who have recently been engaged in classical 
pursuits, Mr. Minto had for years cherished a 
warm desire to visit the different countries of 
Europe, and above all Italy. In this too he 
found a companion in the friend whom I have 
mentioned. Their sentiments and wishes on 
the subject were entirely coincident. Their 
romantic longing for foreign travel arose at 
length to such a height that its gratification 
could no longer be delayed; and as neither 
was sufficiently rich or exempt from the con- 


The method, 
which was floally adopted, was, to traverse 
Europe in the garb of Pilgrims, subsisting on 


some extr aordinary scheme, 





reached the Italian frontier. This singular 


troul of others, to accomplish the end in an} 
ordinary manner, it was wecessary to devise | 


charity of the pious along the way, till they) 


i the expectations of anxious friends and in com- | plot was not only laid—and that with the pro- 
Pliance with the wishes of a pious father, than | foundest secre cy—bui on the very point of 
from his own unbiassed choice. The time, | being executed, when an unexpected occur- 
during which he bore the title of a student of | rence prevented it, by removing the necessity 


; divinity, was passed, probably as a teacher, io} which ied to its formation. Mr. Ilume, send- 


the house of Mr. Watson, a gentleman of, ing suddenly for Minto, invited him to become 
Perthshire, Duriug this period, his leisure! (he travelling tutor of two boys, who were 
Moments were smused in a manner which plain- | about to visit Italy for the completion of their 
Y shows that his mind was not always engros-| education. It is needless to say that the offer 
sed by cold abstractions, to the exclusion of|was cheerfully accepted; and although his 
literary taste and fanciful conception. With) pleasure in the anticipation was probably di- 
*everal periodical works he maintained a con-|imioished, by the loss of his friend’s society, 
stant correspondence, the productions of his} le no doubt looked forward with rapture to so 
Pen being marked by a variety which strikingly | speedy and pleasing an accomplishment of his 
“isplayed the versatility of his talents. His | fond and romautic wishes. 

Sontributions soon attracted notice, and were| The gentleman, whose sons Mr. Minto had 
bly valued both by the editors whose labours 

“hey relieved, and the public whose curiualty | 


¥ 


& 


agreed to receive as pupils, was the honourable 
George Johnstoue, former governor of West 


generous feeling: but that these qualities were 
accompanied by great irascibility and violence 
of temper, is evident from his subsequent con- 
:duct towards Mr. Minto. The latter entered 
| upon his charge in January 1778, being then 
five and twenty years of age, and after a short 
stay in London, set sail for Italy. The place, 
where he fixed hiinself with his pupils for the 
purposes of study, was Pisa, where he resided 
in the family of Dr. Slop, Professor of Astron- 
omy in the University of that city. It is prob- 
jable, that, to this association and the advanta- 
ges which it furnished, his devotion to mathe- 
matical science, may justly be ascribed. There 
is no reason to believe, that the mind had 
been particularly turned to that department, 
previous to his leaving Scotland: we know, 
| indeed, that the bent of his genius was at that 
|time rather towards literature and the arts. 
On the other hand, there is sufficient testinfo- 
ny, that during his residence in Italy he pursu- 
|ed the study of mathematics, and prepared at 
jleast a part of those works upon the subject 
| which still lie in manuscript among bis papers, 
| covered with the dust of nearly balf a centurys 
| -After the departure of Mr. Minto from Great 
Britian, governor Johnstone sailed for Ameri- 
ca, on his errand of conciliation. After the 
abortine result of all that the commissioners 
| ¢ ould do, and when a war between France and 
| England appeared inevitable, he transmitted 
to italy directions for the return of his sone, 
in time to meet him on his arrival. Mr. Minto, 
therefore, prepared to leave his situation io 
Italy and look forward to a residence in his na- 
tive country. Itis probable, that he anticipa- 
ted much from the patronage of Johnstone; 
land his expectations were not unreasonable. 
| From what he knew of that gentleman’s char- 
| acter and disposition, he was well assured, that, 
if his conduct were approved, the expression 
of his approbation would be prompt, liberal, 
and substantial. It was not his good fortune, 
however, to enjoy the favour which he had in 
prospect. A sudden illness with which the 
younger of his pupils was seized, when on the 
point of embarking for Great Britain, detained 
them in Spain for several months, and this dis- 
appointment was soon followed by an angry 
letter from governor Jobnstone, bitterly re- 
proachful of Minto’s person, and warmly re- 
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senting his disobedience to positive command. 
From this display of ungenerous feeling, so 
cruel to his own sons as well as to their teach- 
er, Minto perceived that he had nothing 
expect. In acalm letter which he dispas-0ed 
without delay, he calmly but proudly <Signed 
all claim upon the patronage of /obnstone; 
and although the little invalid »4S not yet re- 
stored to health, his anxiey to dissolve the 
connexion would admj+ Of no delay. He 
therefore embarked <S s00n as possible on a 
homeward bound English vessel. They had 
been but a fer days at sea when they were 
captured by a French man of warand carried 
into Pert. They were soon released, and even 
threagh the intervention of the British Consul; 
and Mr. Minto resign hising charge to a friend 
of governor Johnstone, returned expeditiously 
to Scotland. Whether any further communi- 
cation passed between them subsequently, the 
author of this sketch is unable to determine. 

Mr. Minto now resided in Edinburgh as a 
teacher of Mathematics. His reputation as a 
man of science appears to have been consider- 
able, arising probably from his correspondence 
with the Philosophers of Great Britain, and 
several minor publications on the subject of 
Astronomy. At length however he united 
himself with the Earl of Buchan in the com- 
position of a life of Napier of Merchiston, the 
inventor of Logarithms. To the Earl was al- 
lotted the merely biographical portion of this 
work; while Dr. Minto (for he had received 
the honorary title from the University of 
Aberdeen) undertook the other and more la- 
borious part, which consisted chiefly of minute 
scientific details, and a vindication of Napier’s 
claims to the original invention. This work, 
which is scarcely known in America, was laid 
in manuscript before the King, and received his 
approbation. It was no doubt, also, the means 
of extending Dr. Minto’s reputation and bring- 
ing him further into public view. At the same 
time that he was employed in the execution of 
this design, he was engaged in a scientific cor- 
respondence with the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich, and contributed various papers to 
the archives of the Royal Society. 

It is difficult to determine at what period the 
attention of Dr. Minto was directed to Amer- 
ica as a place of residence. From early youth 
he appears to have been warmly attached to 
liberal political principles, and to have espou- 
sed the cause of American Independence, in 
the struggle with the mother country. It is 
probable, however, that he formed no definite 
plan as to crossing the Atlantic, until after his 
return from Italy. The representations which 
he then received from friends who had previ- 
ously emigrated, as to the state of society, the 
civil and religious advantages, and the natural 
charms of the scenery and climate, would no 
doubt have a tendency tocreate in his mind a 
disposition to change his abode. His residence 
in the climate of Italy assisted this impression 
by exciting a desire for more cloudless skies 
and less repulsive scenes than those of his na- 
tive land. However this may be regarded— 
he sailed for America in the year 1785. The 
immediate motive of his departure at this time, 
appears tohave been a statement which he had 
received as to the College of New Jersey— 
inducing him to regard it as a desirable station, 
where he might enjoy an honourable indepen- 
dence, associate with men of jearning, and 
continue, without hindrance or interruption, 
his favourite pursuits. Itis believed, however, 
that before his leaving Scotland, he had recei- 
ved no overture from the authorities of the 
college; and we find him soon after his arrival 
in New York, settled as the principal of Erase 








mus Hall, an institution then recettly estab- 
lished at Flatbush or Long Island: From this 
situation he was called to be pretessor of Math- 
ematics in the College of New Jersey, as the 
successor of Dr. Ashbel Green. He accepted 
the appointment and imsediately removed. 
From this period, the life of Dr. Minto fur- 
nishes little variety of incident. He found 
himself at Princeton in the society of afew, 
but very distinguished literary men, The fa- 
culty of Nassau Hall was at that time, perhaps, 
composed of men more remarkable for learning, 
and more favourably known to the public than 
that of any other College in the Union. John 
Witherspoon, Samuel Stanhope Smith, Walter 
Minto, and John Maclean formed a corps of 
teachers, whose aggregate value is not often to 
be found within the compass of so small a num- 
ber. Of his colleagues, and his pupils, Dr. 
Minto enjoyed the confidence in an unusual 
degree. He was the treasurer of the corpo- 
ration, and received continual applications 
from anxious parents to receive their children 
beneath his roof, on account of the advantages 
which they supposed would be enjoyed within 
the limits of his domestic circle. With respect 
to his method of instruction, it need only be 
stated here, that the text books in Mathemat- 
ics which his pupils used, were prepared by 
hisown hand. This sketch shall be closed by 
asimple statement of the fact, that several ori- 
ginal treaties, and several valuable translations 
by Dr. Minto, together with a large portion of 
his scientific correspondence with Slop of Italy 
and Rittenhouse in America, are still in pres- 
ervation, but unpublished and unknown. 


MARGARET TWINSTOUN. 


Abridged from the “ Odd Volume,”’ second se- 
ries, recently published in London. 


The shades of evening were begining to fall, 
when a little skiff, with every sail set was seen 
flying across the frith. The moment the shal- 
lop touched the opposite shore a youth in the 
dress cf a page sprung on land, and ran with 
the speed of lightning to the castle of Dinni- 
birsle. His shoutsand cries soon awakened 
the domestics, who, fearing no danger from 
an unattended youth admitted him within the 
walls, and moved by the earnestness of his en- 
treaties, consented to carry to the earl, his 
petition for an interview. The request was 
instantly granted, and the youth was marshal- 
led to the presence of the earl, who was sitting 
near a window which looked out on the silver 
waves of the Fort, which lay between him and 
his beloved, on whom his thoughts rested. Mo- 
ray held in his hand a flaxen ringlet, which, 
on the near approach of the page, he hid again 
in his bosom. ‘ Good youth,’ said the earl in 
a sweet and gentile tone, ‘your mission seems 
one of haste and urgency. I pray that you 
bring no evil tidings. Come from Holyrood? 
Is all welljthere?’ ‘ Noble Moray,’ replied the 
page, stay not toquestion, Fly, I implore you 
—delay is ruin—hesitation destruction! Oh, 
leave this place;—seek safety in the woods, 
before your destroyers come.’ ‘* What frenzy 
is this, boy? Fly from my castle! Wherefore? 
What danger threatens? ‘The worst of dan- 
gers—a revengeful foe armed with power— 
Last night Bothwell broke into the palace, and 
attempted to seize the king. It is said that you 
also was among them, and your enemies are 
even now on their way to drag you beforethe 
king to answer this charge.’ Let them come,’ 
replied Moray, proudly. ‘I will accompany 
them, and vindicate my honor.’ ‘ Hope it not; 
flv before is too late, before Huntly carries fire 
and sword through your halls. Merciful hea- 





cas 
ven! they are here, aud you are lost,’ ‘Js jt 
even so?’ said the earl; ‘ nay, then since Huntly 
is sent on this mission; my destruction is re 
solved on.’ Soon were heard the dashing of the 
oars, and the loud shouts of the Gordons ay 
they advanced to the assault. At this moment, 
Dunbar, the youthful friend of Moray, hurrieg 
tohim. ‘ Moray it is useless to contend. F} 5 
Limplore you. The eastern postern is stil] 
unguarded. Escape, I conjure you. Farewell! 
And wringing his hand, Dunbar resolved to 
save his friend by the sacrifice of himself, rush. 
ed into the thickest of the fight, and shouting 
the war-cry of the earl, called out, ‘On op 
brave friends! Follow your lord, I will conquer 
or perish!’ His noble stratagem had the desir. 
ed effect; that of drawing all the assailants to 
that side of the castle, in the belief that it was 
the earl that led on the small band which now 
issued from the gates. With a yell of mingled 
hatred and revenge, the blood thirsty Gordons 
rushed on their prey. Then came the fierce 
encounter the desperate struggle.—A clash of 
| weapons was mixed with loud cries of ‘ A Stew. 
jart, astewart!’ and‘ A Gordon, a Gordon?’ 
| Cut offhis followers, hemmed around with ene 
| mies, Dunbar felt that his last hour was at hand; 
| but, determined to sell his life dear he dealt 
| such blows as despair can only give, and per. 
| formed prodigies of valour, till Huntly, pressed 
| through the throng, and assailed him from be 
hind thrust him through with his sword. ‘ Das 
| tard, you have basely slain him on whose face 
| thou darest not look. May Noray’s bitterest 
curse pursue thee!’ As he uttered these words, 
many weapons were sheathed in his body, and 
the heroic youth expired without agroan. As 
soon as Dunbar left them, Moray addressed 
the page. ‘ Good youth, save yourself. Take 
this purse as a small token of my gratitude. 
The rocks on the @ast side will afford you con 
cealment till my foe depart. They seek me 
only. Fly, then, good youth, and Jet not my 
last moments be einbittered by witnessing your 
destruction.’? Moray turned to leave the apart 
ment.—The page fell at his feet, and clasped 
his knees. ‘ Moray, disdain not to seek safety 
in flight, O, hear me, 1 implore you, were it 
only to vindicate yourself from the aspersions 
of your enemies. Let us fly, Ob! horror, what 
do I see? They have fired the castle!’ It is 
even so,’ replied the earl. ‘* Boy detain me 
not. I shall die as a soldier should, sword ia 
hand, amidst my foes. But escape is yet in 
your power. If life be dear to you, lose not 
an instant.’ The roar of the flames, the crash- 
ing of beams, and the shrieks of the Gordons, 
| became every moment more terrific. ‘Ob! 
| noble Moray, hear me yet again. Let us fly. 
| We may yet be saved. Hear me, as you value 
| your soul’s peace!’ ‘By heaven! boy, sooner 
| than sully mine honor by flight, I will bury my+ 
|self under the mouldering ruins.’ ‘ Then, 
| said the page, rising, ‘ we shall perish together. 
| Oh! heavenly powers, that is Huntly’s voicem 
| he comes this way!’ and the page, in an agony 
of fear, covered his face with his small delicate- 
ly shaped,hands. The truth flashed on Moray, 
| He drew aside the hands, and glanced at the 
high commanding forehead, the raven locks, 
and the bloodless cheeks. ‘ Generous woman’ 
he exclaimed, raising her in his arms, ‘1 will 
save you, or perish.’ Feeling that not an in- 
stant was to be lost, Moray hurried Lady Mag- 
dalene along the passage that led to the east 
postern.—Perilous was the attempt; for on ev- 











their pursuers, who found that they were cheats 


ery side of the way which they must tread, the | 
flames were bursting forth, and from time tO” 
time burning rafters and half consumed beams 5 
fell almost on their path. But the cries of 
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" ej of their prey, were borne to them on the 
With a courage arising from despair, 
the earl and his companion braved the devour- 
ing flames, and gaining the postern, fled to the 
Here Moray seated his preserver, who 
averted her eyes from the blazing castle, but 
Moray gazed on the scene with a look of stern 
At times the building was en- 
4 din a dark cloud of smoke; then again 
"the red flames burst forth, and by their light 

Moray could discern the slaughter of his people 

by his merciless foes, whose savage shouts of 

exultation and triumph gave added horror to 
‘ By heavens!’ said the earl, start- 
ing up, ‘I were a base craven to sit here in 
safety, and see my faithful people murdered!’ 
‘In safety saidst thou!’ cried Huntly, whose 
sword gleamed on high. 
threw herself before Moray, and the weapon of 
her brother passed through her heart.—Uncon- 
scious who was his victim, Huntly spurned the 
body aside, and rushedon Moray. The strug- 
gle was fierce, but brief. On the slippery rocks, 
Huntly stumbled and fell. 
him, and already was the death blow descend- 
ing, when, with a savage yell, a band of Gor- 
dons sprung on him, pierced him with innume- 
rable wounds, and thus died the noble earl of 


Lady Magdalene 


Moray stood over 


The destruction of the Earl of Moray having 
removed James’ great est inducement tc oppose 
the union of Logie with the fair Margaret, he 
was easily prevailed on to pardon the lovers; 
nay, so unsteady and facile was his disposition, 
he was the first to jest on Mistress Margaret’s 
stratagem, and even to applaud himself for 
having prophecied that love would teach her a 
way to cheat them all. 
said James Harry Lindsay, ‘ didna we tell ye, 
that a lassie in love would ding the deil himself 
at cheatrie?—Now, Logie, ye’re but a giaiket | 
chief; but see that ye guide right this bonny | 
bird—and mind, should ony ill befall ye, you’ll 
aye hae a friend in James of Scotland. 
you bairns are going to set up your rest at Lo- 
gie. Your prince and master whiles wishes 
that he could fling his crown o’er Arthur’s seat 
and don the shepherd’s bonnet; but that cannot 
he. But, Logie, man, keep a sharp ee upon 
your wife, for ye ken she has got an,ill gate 
olouping out o’windows. 
braw wedding, that we’re resolved on. 
Lindsay, man, set pen and ink before us, and 
we will ourselves indite a Jetter to our billy, 
Sandie Fotheringhame, the Laird 0’Powrie, to 
ask the lend o° his silk stockings for us to 
Writing materials being 

placed before him, the royal scribe wrote thus: 

‘Sandie, We would be sore affronted that ye 

deprived yoursel o’ the sunshine o’ our princely 
. favour, did we no ken that it is mair for want 

of power than will. We hae therefore resolved 

_tomake use o’pen speech to tell you, that we 

are to hae a blythe bridal here; and that we 

may show all fitting honour to the bride, we 

_ hae gane to the bottom of our purses, whilk 
our treasure (may the muckle deil take him) 

s a hazel wand, and as toom as 
We therefore desire you 
to send us, your ain loving prince and maister, 
the new silk hose whilk ye had on when last in 
our presence; in the whilk we doubt not you 
» Will pleasure us, and merit our special thanks. 
Now, see that se do all diligence in repairing 
toour court, for here_is.a-Danishturdane brag- 
ging that he has ne’er yet met with his match 
He has overcome already twa 
por three Fife lairds, and ye ken that’s no 
a little, but our billy Sir Robert Lawrie, 
a@ird of Maxwelton, bas taken up the 

bs for the honour of Scetland, and they had 


‘Didna we tell ye,’ 


But we'll hae a 


dance at the bridal.’ 


abeggar’s bic«er. 


been drinking thegither for three days. By 
my faith, I would gie twenty rose nobles to 
hear Maxwelton blaw the last blast on the wee 
black whistle. From Hlolyroodhouse, where 
we are drinking and driving in the auld man. 
ner. JAMES R. 

‘Postcriptum. Scotland forever;-The Dane’s 
beneath the table, and Reab’s on the tap o’t 
blawing like the deevil. 

Right trusty friend the 

Laird of Powrie,’ Fotheringhame Elder’ 

James kept his royal word; and on the day 
of Margaret’s bridal, the walls of Holyrood 
echoed the sound of mirth and revelry. The 
homely dishes of powsowdie and rummlete- 
thumps, were displaced by venison, goose, 
grouce, Crane, swan, coney, partridge, plover, 
duc , brissel cock, pawnies, and capercallies; 
jand the stewards, baxters, cooks, potinger, 
showad their skijl in the confeotions and dain- 
ties which graced the desert; and briming cups 
of aquavise hippocras malvasy, and muskadel, 
went round tothe healths of the bridegroom 
and bride. On the conclusion of the ban- 
quet, the queen retired, followed by all her Ja- 
dies, and James for some time caroused to his 
to his heart’s content. His mirth, however, 
received an interruption in the shape of a 
message from the queen. ‘An please your 
majesty,’ said Harry Lindsay, ‘I am comman- 
ded by the queen’s grace to say she waits your 
presence. ‘ Let the queen’s grace just wait on,’ 
replied James in a heff, ‘ By my saul, she maun 
hae her finger in every pie. Can we no birl 
the bowl a while without her allowance?’ ‘So 
please your majesty, her grace says you pro- 
mised to tread a measure with the bride.’ ‘ By 
my faith so we did. Weel, my lords, ye see we 
maun a’rin when our wives cry bizz, Away wi’ 
ye, Lindsay, and tell her grace (faith, she has 
little grace or manners either, to disturd us be- 
fore we hae weel warmed in our seats)—away 
wi’ ye and say we’ll no be lang ahint ye.’ Some- 
what out of humour at the termination of his 
carousal, James, with a tardy step proceeded 
to join the queen and her fair bevy: but his dis- 
contentment rapidly faded away before the 
mirth and gaiety which prevailed among them; 
and he hastened to the upper end of the tapes- 
tried chamber, where stood the queen suppor- 
ting and encouraging the fair Margaret, the 
blaze of whose youthful beauty cast that of all 
others in the shade. *‘ Come hither, truant, said 
the queen gaily; we claim your promise to lead 
a measure with our fair bride. By my faith, 
she looks wortby of a royal mate.—Saw you 
ever a fairer damsel? « Ay’ replied James, ‘ at 
Upslo,’ * Go to, flatterer,’ answered the queen, 








evidently gratified with this homage to her 
charms, ‘ You shall not cozen us.—But what 
think you of her tire. The carkanet of emer- 
alds becomes in her indiflerently well. 
ourself fancied her kirtle.’ ‘ The carixan: t sets 


troth, ye might hae made the kirtle a thought 
shorter. Harry Lindsay, bid the music strike 
up! We regret that tradition has not handed 
down to usany further particulars respecting 
those festivities except James’ speech on the 
conclusion of the revels. ‘Gude safe usLindsay, 
if we haven a driven a_score o ‘ holes in Pow- 
rie’s new sill hose!” 


MARSHAL TURRENE. 


The celebrated Viscount Turrene, in his 
early youth, was a man of pleasure, in the in- 
nocent sense of the world; it was his constant 
maxim, that man was formed for two purposes, 
to be virtuous and happy. He did not confine 
the latter term within the limits of philosophi- 














We! 


her no thatill,? answered James; but by my | 


ee 

cal theory, he understood happiness as the 
world, and not as the philosophers understood 
it. Being of a gay disposition, he gave it free 
vent: and the levities of his youth were as much 
the subject of conversation, as the heroism of 
his maturer years has become the theme of 
history. 


He used to relate with much pleasure, a 


kind of adventure which had occurred to him 
upon his first introduction into the great world, 
the court of Louis XIV. 


The father of Turrene was persuaded that 


his son would make his fortune at Paris, but 
with that kind of blindness not unoommon to 
parents, he expected this desired event by 
means very little suited to the character and 
mind of the young chevalier. 
ited that Turrene was sent to the court of Lou- 
is XIV. for the purpose of making his fortune 
by entering into the Sorbonne? 


Will it be cred- 


Accordingly, with ten louis d’ors in his pock- 


et, the young Turrene was conducted by his 
father, to the town nearest his paternal chat- 
teau, whence the good old gentleman saw his 
son safely into a provincial stage, and with 
many blessings, left him on his road te Paris. 


Turrene, when a few miles on his road, got 


into conversation with a fellow passenger; and 
there being in the vehicle but this gentleman 
and himself, they soon became as much ac- 
quainted as if they had passed the whole of 
their lives together. 
ways noted for his candour and pleasantry, 
and the young Chevalier, his fellow-passenger, 
seemed much of the same character. 
was therefore no limits to their mutual confi- 
dence. 
his expectations; and his companion, equally 
communicative, informed Turrene of all the 
circumstances of his situation. 


Turrene himself was al- 


There 


Turrene entered into a narrative of 


Turrene learned by this detail that the name 


of his companion was the Chevalier Dupaty; 


that he was the son of an old citizen of Blois, 
and was going to Paris on a visit toa merchant, 
the old friend of his father, with the purpose of 
marrying the old geatleman’s daughter. Old 
Monsieur Dupaty and the Parisian merchant 
had, it seems, been educated together, and 
though so separated by the events of their fu- 
ture life, that they had scarcely seen each oth- 
er for twenty years, they had mutually retained 
that affectionate remembrance not uncommon 
in like situations. The old merchant, whose 
name is given as Monsier St. George, had 
therefore sent an invitation to Monsieur Dupa- 
ty, to-endeavour to unite their families, ex- 
pressing in the same letter, what he would give 
with his daughter, and what he should expect 
the young Dupaty would bring with him. The 
letter concluded, that if old Dupaty agreed to 


ithe proposal, the young Chevalier should be 


sent with a bag of five hundred crowns, and 
the nuptials be forthwith concluded. 

‘‘Have you never seen your intended, 
Chevalier?” said Turrene—“ Never,” replied 
the young Dupaty. ‘ Nor the old gentleman?” 
rejoined Turrene—‘‘ Never, my friend;” re- 
added the Chevalier. ‘It will be a singular 
union, then,” said Turrene, ‘‘ but perhaps these 
things are pot so much worse for being done 
blind-folded; fortune may choose perhaps as 
well as ourselves. 

In this conversation between the young 
friends, passed the whole interval of the jour- 
ney, till their arrival at Paris. It was then 
agreed between the two companions, that they 
should stop at the same Inn. But scarcely had 
they reached this Inn, and where left alone in 
their chamber, when a very unexpected inci- 








dent occurred. The young Dupaty was seized 
with a violent complaiat in his bowels. Wheth- 
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er arising from the journey, or from any other 
cause; the disease was so violent and instanta- 
neous in its effect, that Turrene had scarcely 
time to call for help, before his companion had 
expired. 

There is a help for every thing but death.— 
Turrene retired to his bed, and revolved the 
incidents of the day, and bis journey. Turrene 
was at an age when the spirit of mischief is 
supposed to predominate. Turrene rose in the 





morping, and going to the trunk of the decea- 
sed Chevalier, the keys of which S)upaty had 
given him previous to his unhappy catastrophe, | 
he examined the contents; and taking tne let- 
ters and the bag containing the five hundred | 
crowns, sallies forth for the house of Monsieur } 
St. George, having given previous orders for | 
the burial of his friend. It may be here ne-| 
cessary to mention, that, by the regulations of | 
Paris, every one was required to be buried | 
within twelve hours after their decease. | 


| expected. 


with pride upon the elegant figure and manly 
accomplishments of her intended son, and the 
young lady blushed with more meaning, but 
with equal satisfaction, 

Turrene equally recommended himself du- 
ring the dinner and desert. The merchant 
almost crossed himself with surprize, bow his 
old friend of Blois, who was a proverb of nig- 
gardly economy, could have given his son so 
brilliant an education 

It was now becoming late; the priest was 
Turrene upon a sudden, rose; as- 
sumed a look of solemnity, and beckoned the 
merchant to follow him. The merchant, in 
some surprize obeyed. 

Turrene descended the stairs, and entered 
the street. The merchant enquired whither 
he was going? Turrene waved his hand.—The 
merchant, more astonisbed continued to follow 
him. 

It was the month of December, and there- 


On coming to the house of Monsieur St.) fore, though the hour was eight in the evening, | 


died within an half hour afterwards.” 

The merchant’s door now opened; he stayed 
not to ask another question, but rushed up to 
relate to his wife the circumstances of the ap. 
parition. 

The story got about Paris, and as Turrreng 
was silent, it was almost generally believeq 
that the young Chevalier Dupaty had appear. 
ed to the merchant St. George, as has beeg 
related. 
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George, Turrene ordered the porter to an-| it was foggy, and dark as midnight. Turrene,| TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, 


nounce his arrival to his master. holding the merchant by the arm, insensibly | 
‘* Who am! to announce, Sir?” said the por-| led him into the cloisters of the Monastery of | 
ter ,the Benedictines, when suddenly stopping, | 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 4, 1828. 


gn 


“<The Chevalier Dupaty.” 

The porter had not lived in the family for no- 
thing; he knew the family secrets as well as 
Monsieur St. George himself. He eagerly, 
therefore, hastened to announce what he knew 
to be most agreeable intelligence. | 

In the mean time, Turrene, left by himself} 
in a large parlour, had leisure to look around 
him; he found himself in one of those houses. 
or rather palaces, which belong to the higher 
erder of merchants. Every thing bespoke the 
wealth of the owner. His reverie was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the old gentleman, 
who, approaching in haste, precipitated himself 
into the arms of Turrene. Turrene returned 
his embraces with equal warmth. The old 
gentleman was enraptured at the figure of his 


intended son-in-law. He overwhelmed him 


with family questions, to all of which the éan- |! 


did communication of his deceased friend had 
enabled Turrene to return most satisfactory 
answers. Turrene delivered hisletters. The! 
old gentleman read them. 

‘© You have brought then,” said he, * the five 
hundred crowns which your father had men- 
tioned in his letter. 


Turrene replied to this interrogatory, by | 


putting the bag into the hands of the old gen- 
tleman. 


|‘*my friend,” said he, “it is enough—lI have | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
discharged that for which it was permitted me | 


to be absent, and must now return. Behold 
in me the spirit of the young Chevalier Dupa- 
iy. Larrived in Paris at the Hotel de Pont 


| Marire, at six o’clock yesterday evening, and 


died of the cholic about balf an hour after my 
arrival. I need not tel! you that my father 
had entrusted to my carea bag of five hundred 
crowns. My senses survived my speech and 
me anxious that as the match could 
not be concluded from the circumstance of my 
death, the money might return safe into the 
hands of my father. [must not declare fur- 


made 


jther the secrets of the grave—suffice it that 


the last wish of my life was the first of my 
leath.—-The permission was granted me—the 

ing isdone, and the money safe. [ must now 
eturn to be buried-—This very hour is the 


ime appointed fur me to eater the grave.— | 
| Farewell.” 
With these words, whilst the merchant was} 


fixed in motionless astonishment, ‘Turrene dis 
appeared, availing himself of the darkness of 
the night, and an obscure turn in the clois- 
ters. 

After some moments of mute surprise, the 
merchant, rubbing his eyes, looked about him. 


| Turrene, as we have said, had disappeared.— | 


| In looking over our repository we find an 
| Essay on the Influence of the study of the 
| Physical Sciences on the Mind, from New Ha 
' ven, Connecticut, which from its merit should 
have received earlier attention—we shall make 
up for the deficiency by inserting it next week, 
Juring a short absence of the editor, the 
tale entitled Margaret of Twinstoun was placed 
in the hands of the compositor—it is not pre- 
| cisely what would have been sclected—but re 
trust the generality of our readers will not be 
|displeased therewith, as illustrating the man- 
ners of that semi-barbarous ace. 
|} Our next number wil! be embellished with 
|an engraving of Dunstaflage Castle, with which 
|we have good reason to suppose our readers 
|will be interested—two plates of the fashions 
lare nearly engraved—as soon as we can print 
ithem, and colour those for subscribers who 
| have paid in advance, we shall send them out, 
| —but as we intend them to be superior to what 
| has heretofore been published, we desire our 


| patrons to extend us a little of their patience. 
| 


| ITEMS OF NEWS. 





Friends of Ireland.—A inceting was beld a 


** Good, my young friend,” replied the wor. | The merchant called—no one answered. Ina} Washington, (D. C.) Oct. 15th, of the friends 
thy Monsieur St. George.—-* Your father, 1) word, the merchant became hérror struck, and | of Ireland, at which Joseph Gales, Esq. presr 
perceive, is as much a man of business as my- | recovered himself only to hurry home and re- ded, to organize an association to ‘ aid the 
self. You willsoon learn that my fortune, and|late the terrible adventure to his wife andj people of Ireland in their present legitimate 


what I shall give my daughter, did not require, 


’ the addition of five hundred crowns, but | was} 


daughter. 
Terror has quick steps: he soon regained his 


| eflurts to attain those civil and religious rights 
| to which the association believes ther to be en 


willing that your father should have some share own door, and knocked for entrance with uou- | titled, and of which they have been long uo 


in the happiness of setting you a going. I am) 
a plain man, young gentleman, your father bas| 
done his part, and I shall now do mine.” 

With these words he rang a bell; and upon| 
the entrance of a servant, commanded him to! 
summon a priest by a certain hour in the same | 
evening. ‘In the mean time you shall goand| 
see my wife and daughter. Itis fit thata young | 
man should hecome acquainted with his wife.”’| 

Turrene was accordingly conducted to the 
drawing room, and introduced to a matronly 
woman, and a young girl of great beauty, the 
wife and daughter of the worthy merchant; 
who, after the ceremony of introduction, left 
the young chevalier to recommend himself. 

In this Turrene so effectually succeeded, 
that by the hour of dinner, the ladies had be- 
come more than commonly satisfied with their 





new acquaintance. The good old matron looked 


sual violence. 
Before the door was opened, a cart with 


| trunks came up to it—The merchant demand- | 


ed from whence it came? 

“From the Hotel de Pont Martre.”? “ From 
— there?”? demanded the merchant, eager- 
y- 

“‘ They are the trunks of the young Cheva- 
lier Dupaty,”’ replied the carter. 

‘* And where is the young Chevalier Dupa- 
ty’” rejoined the merchant. 

‘In his grave by this time,” replied the car- 
ter, “* the bell of Notre Dieu was announcing 
the burial as [ left the Inn.” 

‘* What, the Chevalier is really dead, then?” 
said the merchant, his hair erecting itself with 


‘increased horror. 


** Yes,” replied the carter, ‘“‘dead as Adam. 
He arrived in the city yesterday afternoon, and 


|yustly deprived.” 
' a 

Abduction.—A boy about ten years of age, 
named Frederick C. Bearce has been unlaw- 
fully taken from Roxbury, Litchfield county, 
Conn. by Isaac Freeman, alias Jesse Collins, 
lan Indian vagabond. The villain has been 
arrested, but nothing bas Leen heard of the 
boy. 


Female Industry.—An account is given if 
the Norwich, Ct. paper, of cloth wove by the 
Thames Manufactnring company’s mill, inclu- 
ding the number of yards completed by three 
young women in six days, amounting to 3,303, 
or an average of 183 1-2 yards per day, by 
each of the girls, One of them wove 1,18, 
or 197 per day. Itis stated to be nothin 
strange in that mill. 
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Suicide.—In Westfield on the 10th instant, a 
oung man named Jeremiah Slack terminated 
“his existence by swallowing two ounces of 
Laudanum. He was rapidly losing his sight, 
and the fear of becoming totally blind is sup- 
sed to be the cause of his committing the 
fatal deed.— Rich. Rep. 





Execution of Pirates.—Papers from St. Kitts 
of the 26th ult. received at Baltimore, contain 
the accounts of the trial of 30 persons charged 
with piracy, being a part of the crew taken in 
the privateer Las Damas Argentinas, and in- 
dicted at Basseterre for stealing and running 
away with the British ship Caraboo. Twenty- 
eight of these individuals were found guilty 
andcondemned todeath. Eleven of the num- 
ber were executed on the 27th September, 
eleven others on the 29thand two on the 30th. 
Four ethers of the gang were under examina. 
tion at St. ‘Thomas, on the 30th September. 





Leap Mines on Fever River.—tThe tract 
of country in which these mines are located, 
on the Upper Mississippi, extends, it is said, 
one hundred miles from north to south, and 
about fifty miles cast and west —or into the in- 
terior of the river. They are probably the 
richest in the world. They are at present lea- 


sed‘ by the general government, and one tenth | 
But very par- | 


of their produce paid as a rent, 
tial discoveries, it is to be presumed, have yet 
been made of thése immense treasures. In 
1825, there were but 100 miners at work; in 
1827 there were 1600. 


UBB 2 RE et med 


VARIETY. 








Affliction is the school in which great vir- 


tues are acquired; in which great characters 
A 


are formed. 


The sceptics, who doubt of every thing, and 
whom Tertulian calls professors of ignorance, | 
do affirm something, when they say we can 
afirm nothing, and admit that something is | 
certain when they maintaio that nothing can | 


be certainly known. 


_———— 


By continual meditation in the sacred writ- 


ings, aman as naturally improves and advance 


in holiness as a tree thrives and flourishes in a | 


kindly and well watered soil. 








Tn large schools every passion but love rages | 


violently; there may be found urchin misers 


the orator, artist, warrior, and the statesman! 


An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and com 








were covered with spectators.- The townspeople 
were very civil in securing us a good place, 
and seemed pleased with the interest which I 
felt in the show, aud with my wishing the little 
bridegroom ‘ good luck,’ They told me that he 
was to be taken, for that evening to the house 
of his father-in-law, where the ceremony of af- 
fiancing took place; but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years with their 
respective parents when the second and real 
marriage would be celebrated.— Bishop Heber 








SCIONS. | 
The best method of removing scions of fruit- | 
trees from a distance, is to stick their lower| 
ends into a turnip or potatoe, and then pack 
them in moss or hay; in this way they may be 
sent from England to America. On their ar- | 
rival they should be half or three-quarters | 
buried in moderately moist soil in the shade, | 
and kept there till the season for grafting. <A | 
great means of success in performing the latter 
| operation is to have the stock somewhat beyond 
the scion; another means is to put a hoop of 
| paper over the graft to guard it from the vicis- 
situdes of the amosphere, and in some degree 
to increase the temperature. In some nurse- 
ries newly grafted dwarfs are earthed-up to the 
| top of the ball ofthe clay, and the scion slightly 
protected by a little dry litter. 











| WHomre.—The heart may seek to conccal it- 
self from the outward world, but in the sanctu- 
jary of home it takes refuge from constraint, 
leaving its excellence or ils depravity, its | 


i 


= | charms or its defects to the observation of other, | 


| A mutitude of litle circumstances that we can 

| neither foresee nor event, daily make discove 

jries of our principles and actions to those that 
|surround us, and happy is the individual whose | 
‘conduct will aways bear this microscope of | 
home! 





| The atheists only hope ceases where the 
christians strongest hope begins; he leaves life 
without being reduced to the necesity of re- 
pentance, for he thinks his race is run; the 
\latter takes the last opportunity of preparing 


|himself for a state, where every thing worth | 


|enjoyin.;, is to be placed before him. 





| 


{by awkward endeavours to raise a laugh against 
jothers, becomes hiinself the object of it. 
| 





Those who jump into your proposals imme- 


' who wait to weigh them. 





Good Advice.—It has been said that the best 
way to deal with those who slander your char- 





placency of temper, outlive all the charms ofa| acter, or misrepresent your favourite tenets, is 


fine face, and make the decays of it invisible. 








| not to notice them. Nine times in ten they 
| will die much quicker than you can kill them. 


Nothing is so despicable as the buffoon, who, | 


; ‘| diately, are not so safe to deal with as those | 
despots, cowards, hypocrites; on stilts you see 


paper after it is printed. The eight: Power 
Presses being equal to twenty of the common 
kind, it follows that the whole number is equal 
to forty. Adout 400 reams of paper are printed 
per week, which at the rate of $3 per ream, 
would cost $1200, or more than 60,000 a year. 
The whole number of men and boys employed 
in this department, is 48—girls 23. Total 71. 

The rooms in the old Bible House, which 
were formerly occupied by the printing appa- 
ratus, are now devoted chiefly to the use of the 
binders. Here are employed 36 men, 2 boys, 
and 74 girls. Total, 112. 

In the offices. of the Agent and Secretary, 
are 4 persons, including the keeper of the De- 
pository, which added to 71 in the printing de- 
partment and 112 in the bindery, make a total 
of one hundred and eighty seven persons, ac- 
tively employed. 





SHAWNEFETOWN, Illinois, Sept. 27. 

SqurrreE.ts.— We understand that gréat ha- 
voc is every where made and making by these 
mischievous animals—they were never seen in 
so great numbers before: A gentlemanof ve- 
racity lately stated that he killed upwards of 
400 in and about his field in one day, and the 
next morning they appeared as numerous as 
ever. They are seen constantly swimming 


| backwards and forth across the Wabash, Ohio 
‘and Mississippi rivers; and are killed by the 


boys and sportsmen, in great numbers, at their 
landings. It is a new fact to us, in the natural 
history of these animals, that they should swim 
rivers from a mile toa mile and a half in width, 
but itis every day verified by the eyes of the 
inbabitants. 


WHOLESOME ADVICE. 
Hear, and learn to be silent, 
Be silent. and Jearn to understand. 
Understand, and learn to remember. 
Remember and learn to act accordingly. 
All that you see, judge not. 
All that you hear, believe not. 
All that you know, tell not. 
All that you can do, do not—(except what 
is good.) 
By praying you Jose not. 
By giviog alms you impoverish not. 
| By being unjust you enrich not. 
By lying, you profit not. 
| By profane swearing you get disgrace. 
| Wealth lost, some lost. 
| Health lost, much lost. 
| Virtue lost, more lost. 
Soul lost, all lost. 
| Whenever you speak any thing, think well; 
and look narrowly what you speak: where you 
|speak; when you speak; of whom you speak ; 
and towhom you speak, lest you bring yourself 
|into great trouble. 


| Tue Brste.—He who hath once brought 


There is only one class of men in the world| Indeed to notice them, strongly implies, that |bimself to deligbt in the Scriptures, will find 
Whodeserve no toleration, and they are those | you attach some importance to their opinion. |no temptation to exchange that pleasure for 


ofany denomination, who will tolerate none but 


themselves. 








AMERICAN BIBLE HOUSE. 
The new house of the American Bible So- 


HINDOO NUPTIAL PROCESSION.—At Hersow- |ciety, nearly opposite to the old one, is now 
lee ‘ we were amused by the sight of a nuptial ‘completed and filled with workmen. It is! the bright and cheerful hours of prosperity ; to 


} Procession, on account of the betrothal of the |about 40 feet square on the ground, and four 


* $0 ofa neichbouring Raja to the daughter of a 
Thakoor. The little boy passed on an elephant, 
with along array of kettle drums, trumpets, and 
Mandards before him, as well as a very hand- 
‘ome palanqueen, in which two brothers, 

_ younger than himself, were conveyed. In his} second, asa Depository for paper not printed: 

| passage through the streets of the town fire- 

rorks were let off at intervals, and all the roofs 
of the houses as well as the ramparts of the fort, 


stories high above the basement. The base- 
ment story is occupied by the steam engine 
and machinery for driving the Power Presses, 
and by Standing Presses; the first story above 
the basement, by the eight Power Presses; the 


the third, by nine common Printing Presses; 
the fourth by eleven others of the same kind: 
and the loft above, as a place for drying the 





jany which the werld or the flesh can offer him. 
|Such an one will make the lively oracles of 
God his companion by day and by uight. He 
| will have recourse to them for direction, in 





them he will apply for comfort in the dark and 
dreary season of adversity. 


The happiness of every man depends more 
on the state of his own mind, than on any one 
external circumstance. 





There are some men who are fortune’s favo- 
rites, and who like cats, light forever on their 
legs. 
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From Botta’s Italy. 
THE SEIGE OF GENOA. 


‘‘Having here to describe the aspect of 
Gevoa in these latter days of the siege, I can- 
not but deplore the fate of an Italian people 
reduced to the extremest misery,—not in a 
struggle decisive of misery or slavery, but to 
determine whether a city, desolated by rapine, 
slaughter, famine, and pestilence, should in the 
end, be subject to Austriaor France! Keith 
prevented the entrance of supplies by sea, Otto 
by land. Provisions were scarce—scarcity 
grew into want. 

‘*When this deficiency was first dreaded. 
food was dealt out in scanty portions; it was 
then adulterated; and, finally, every thing most 
digusting was devoured—not only horses and 
dogs, but even cats, mice, bats, and worms; 
aud happy was he who could obtain these. The 
Austrians had taken the mills of Bisagno, Vol- 
tri, and Pegli, and none were left to prepare 
the corn. This was remedied, for atime, by 
using hand-mills, chiefly coffee-mills. The 
Academy was employed to devise better ones; 
and they invented springs, and wheels, and 
mills of novel construction, with some of the 
largest of which one man could grind a bushel 
aday. Inevery street, inevery shop, these 
machines were seen continually at work; in 
private houses—in familiar parties, every one 
was grinding; the ladies made it their pastime; 
but within a short time there was no more corn 
left to grind. When grain failed, other seeds 
were sougit to supply its place; flax-seed, mil- 
let, cocoa, and almonds, were first put in re- 
quisition, for of rice or barley there was none; 
and these substitutes were roasted, mixed with 
honey, and baked, and were considered a del- 
icacy. Parents and friends rejoiced with him, 
who could for an additional day, support him- 
self and his family with flax-seed, millet, or a 
few grains of cocoa; even bran,a substance 
affording no nourishment, was also ground, 
and when baked with honey, was eaten, not to 
Satisfy, but to deaden hunger; beans were most 
precious. Happy were now, not those who 
lived, but those who died! The day was sad 
from Lunger, and the lamentations of the fam- 
isting; the night was sadder still from hunger, 
accompanied by delirious fancies. When every 
kind of seed had been exhausted, recourse was 
next toherbs; monk’s rhubarb, sorrel, mallows, 
wild succory, rampions, were diligently sought 
for, and as readily eaten asif they had been 
pleasing to the palate. Long files of people, 
men of every rank, ladies of noble birth, as 
well as plebians, were seen examining every 
verdant site, particularly the fertile orchards 
of Bisagno, and the delightful hills of Albano, 





to dig out of them those aliments which nature 


devoid of every feeling of bumanity, and ac- 
tuated only by the yile spirit of gain, used 
chalk in the eatables they sold, instead of flour, 
of which not a few of the consumers died, suf- 
fering under the agonies caused at once by 
hunger, and by the deleterious compound. 
“During the siege, yet before the last ex- 
tremities arrived, a pound of rice was sold for 
seven lire; a pound of veal for four: a pound of 
horse flesh for thirty-two soldi; a pound of flour 
for ten or twelve lire; eggs at fourteen lire the 
dozen; bran at thirty soldi the pound. Before 
all was aver a bean was sold for two toldi, and 
a biscuit of three ounces weight for twelve 
francs, and none were at least to be had. Nei- 
ther Massena, uor the other generals, would 
allow themselves greater indulgencies than 
private individuals; they fared like the plebe- 
ians:—a Jaudable instance of self-denial, and 
highly efficacious in enabling others to bear 
up against their privations, A little cheese and 
a few vegetables was the only nourishment 
given to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. 
Men and women, in the last agonies of starva- 
tion and despair, filled the air with groans and 
shrieks. Sometimes, while uttering these 
dreadful cries, they strove with furious hands 
to tear out their “agonized intestines, and fell 
dead in the streets. No one relieved them, 
for no one thought but of himself, no one 
heeded them, for the frequency of the circum- 
stance had made it cease to seem horrible.-— 
Some in spasms and convulsions and contortiens 
groaned out their last amidst crowds of the 
populace. Children, left by the death or des- 
pair of their parents in utter destitution, with 
mournful gestures, and tears, and heart-broken 
accents, implored the pity of the passing stran- 
ger; but none either pitied them, or aided 
them; the excess of his own sufferings extin- 
guishiog in each man’s breast compassion for 
the misery of others. These innocent deserted 
beings eagerly searched in the gutters of the 
streets, in the common sewers in the drainings 
of the washing-houses, for a chance morsel of 
some dead animal, or any remains of the food 
of beasts which, when found, was greedily de- 
voured. Many who lay down alive in the eve- 
ning, were found dead in their beds in the mor- 
ning, and children more frequently than adults: 
fathers accused the tardiness of death, and 
some hastened its approach by the violence of 
their own hands—citizens and soldiers alike. 
Some of the French, preferring death to the 
anguish of hunger destroyed themselves; others 
disdainfully flung down those arms which they 
had no longer strength to carry; and others, 
abandoning a habitation of despair, sought, in 
the camp of the enemy, English or Austrian, 
that food and that pity which were no longer to 


| be found amidst the French and Genoese. But 


has destined solely for the ruminating beasts.| cruel and horrible beyond all description was 


For 2 time sugar was used; rose, violet, and! 
candied sugar, and every kind of confection | 
were in general use. The retailers, men andj 
women, sold them in public, in elegant little 


baskets. adorned with flowers and garlands— 
a strange sight in the midst of all these pallid, 
emaciated, and cadaverous faces; yet thus pow- 
erful is the imagination of man, pleasing itself 
in eroellishing that which, in its own nature, 
ist lamentable and terrible—a merciful 
diss ¢:.catiun of Providence, who wills not man’s 


despa: But enough:—women of plebian, as 
wel those of noble birth, who were alike 
seen to feed on what was most loathsome in 
the morning, ate of the most delicate confec- 
tions in the evaning.--That the sight of ex- 
trerce misery does not correct iniquity in the 
evil disposed, Genoa, in her utmost distress, af- 





forded an example but too horrible; for some, 


the spectacle presented by the German prison- 
ers of war, confined in certain old barges an- 
chored in the port; for such was the dire ne- 
cessity at last,jthat for some days they were left 
without nutriment of any description. They 
ate their shoes, they devoured the leather of 
their pouches, and, scowling darkly on each 
other, their sinister glances betrayed the horrid 
fear of being at last reduced to a more fearful 
resource. In the end, their French guards 
were removed, under the apprehension that 
they might be made the sacrifice of ravening 
hunger: so great, at last, was their desperation, 
that they endeavored to pierce holes in the 
barges in order to sink them, preferring to 
perish thus, rather than any longer endure the 
tortures of hunger. As commonly happens, a 
mortal pestilence was added to the horrors of 
famine; the worst kind of fevers carried off 


—— 
crowds from the public hospitals, the lowly ho. 


rich. Under the same roof, death might be 
seen in different shapes: onc died maddened 
by hunger, another stupified by fever;— 
some pallid from extenuation, others livid with 
febrile spots. Every thing brought grief. 
every thing fear; for he who was still livin 
awaited either his own death, or that of hig 
nearest friends. Such was the state of the 
once rich and joyous Genoa: and the bitterest 
thought of all was, that her present sufferings 
could conduce nothing to future good, either 
as to her liberty or ber independence. 

*‘ The fortitude of all was exhausted. Mas. 
sena alone retained his firmness, because his 
mind was bent on aiding the enterprise of the 
Consul, and on preserving intact his reputation 
as an unconquered commander: but, at last, 
when honorable conditions were offered by 
Keith, he brought down his spirit to a compo. 
sition, since even the loathsome and poisonous 
food of Genoa’ was reduced to, could not last 
for more than two days longer. Yet still his 
tone was rather that of a successful than a de. 
feated General; Le insisted op the cession being 
called a convention, not a capitulation; which 
the allies were forced to grant. Massena and 
his troops, about eight thousand in numben 
were to leave Genoa, unrestricted by any com 
ditions, either as to their persons or their alle. 
giance. They were free to return to France 
by land: and those who could not accomplish 
this march, were to be carried by the English 
ships to Antibes, or the gulf of Juan. The 
German prisoners were given up. No inqui- 
sition was to be made as to the past, and those 
who wished to abandon Genoa were at liberty 
so to do; the allies were to furnish provisions 
and take care of the sick; and, on the 4th of 
June, the city was to be delivered up to the 
Austrian and English forces. Cn the appointed 
day, accordingly, the first took possession of 
the gate of the lantern; the second of the 
mouth of the port. Gen. Otto entered in tri- 
umph with his army, Keith with his fleet; but 
the prize thus obtained by a tedious war of 
detail, was speedily wrested from them by a 
brief and vigorous campaign. ‘The most at 
dent democrats went away with the French; 
amonest others, Morandi, the Abbate Cuneo, 
the advocate Lombardi, and the brothers Bo- 
cardi. The bells were rung as for a festival, 
hymns were sung, and, if bonfires were lighted 
by the partisans of the Austrians from affec- 
tion, more were lighted by their enemies from 
fear. Every thing seemed to be as usual: 
bread, meat, vegetables and provisions of all 
kinds re-appeared in abundance, and those who 
abandoned themselves without restraint to the 
first impulse of appetite, died in consequence. 
Thus many, who had not been destroyed By 
long inanimation, were killed by satiety. The 
retailers and venders, excited by the greedi- 
ness of gain, strove to keep up the prices; but 
the infuriate populace fell on them in such @ 
manner, as made them feel that bunger 1s 4 
fierce counsellor. 





NIGHT PRIMROSE. 


Oh! Faithful to the darkling hour 
When the last sunbeam on the sea, 
And evening dews fall on the flower, 
And mountain winds breathe o’er the lea; 
In that soft time—when whisper’d love 
Finds rapture in its favourite bower. 
The pale blue star that shines above 


Brings more of joy, lone flower, to thee, 





Adorer of the silent night, 


vels of the poor, and the superb palaces of the. 





So coldly from its western tower, g 
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* Than brighter skies to those that be 
Companions of the garish light. 


Thine is the dewy drop that rolls, 
Like Pity’s tear for those that grieve, 
The voice, when life with sorrow palls, 
That bids the heart rejoice and live. 
Thine is the silence, when the soul 


~ Communes in secret and alone, 


And gazing on from pole to pole 
Sees other worlds beside its own,— 
Thine is the soft, the placid hour, 
And hearts at rest shall linger still, 
Tr bless thy bloom, meek, modest flower, 
And bid thee bourgeon at thy will. 


What though the azure dove hath sung 
Its requiem to the setting sun, 

And cliff and mountain glen have rung 
With farewell songs, since day is done: 

What though the huraming bird hath left 
The closing flower of day, nor turns 

To cull one kiss from thee bereft, 
And darkly lone like one that mourns,— 

Yet shal! the mock-bird linger still, 
Upon its own accustom’d tree, 

And chaunt its sweetest, wildest trill, 
And latest song, lone flower, for thee. 


Pale blossom of the poet’s star, 
Emblem of meekness and of tears, 
As o’er the tremulous waters far, 
The crescent moon in light appears, 
Thail thee with a heart that feels 
A darken‘d fate allied to thine; 
For the chill wind that o’er thee steals 
Is cold as friendship’s hand to mine, 
The night hath shed its dews for thee, 
My flow’ret with its tears is wet,— 
AndI too feel my hours to be 
Like thine, the gloom when suns are set. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


have admirers. Gay wrote several dramatic 
works of considerable merit; though these do 
not rank among his best performances. He 
was the subject of disappointments which evi- 
dently occasioned a dejection of his spirits, 
impaired his health, and consequently hasten- 
ed his dissolution. He died in 1732, at the age 
of forty-four. 


teresting traits which endeared him to his 
friends. His nature appeared to be made up 
of goodness and affability. His heart was the 
seat of the most tender emotions; and in his 
attachments, he was cordial and faithful. le 
was inclined to independence, but could not 
command that uniformity of resolution which 
was necessary to support it. 





PARTING. 
at summer’s sun has passed away, 





The summer’s flowers lie dea 
And withered leaves where’er I 
{n showers fall o’er my head; 
' And vet [ well could part with these, 
Which shall with June return, 
| Dut I must sail o’er yon dark seas, 


. 


| Ere such shall gild the burn. 


d, 
stray, 


¥ 


| There's many a vale and mountain 
} And many a forest tree, 
| Once careless passed, can charm ine now, 
| And dearer grow to me; 
| An aged oak long years has bent 
| Its branches to yon stream: 
Life’s gladsome hours beneath in spent, 
| Seem like a fovor'd dream. 
| At eve I often pause and pore 
Beside the shepherd’s home; 
Some charm I never felt before 
Invests the humble dome; 
And childhood’s ne’er forgotten loves 
Wake at the word ‘* Farewell!” 


brow, 


In his private character, Gay exhibited in- | 


possessed less energy than originality of mind; | 


The young man purchased the forged deed, 
and cited the son of the alleged debtor. The 
defendant maintained that it appeared by his 
father’s books that he had never borrowed a 
farthing; and immediately called on the notary 
to tax him with forgery. ‘ Young man,’ said 
the notary, ‘ you were not born when this sum 
was borrowed; but your father paid it back at 
the end of six months, and I am in possession of 
the discharge. You have nothing todo but to 
make me a reasonable allowance for it.? The 
young man did so, and thus the notary cheated 
both plainuff and defendant. ‘ 








Mr. Brovucuiam.—is in all respects a most 
extraordinary man. In person, he is tall, lean 
rawboned & ungainly; with features uncommon 
ly hard & coarse, and a complexion sallow and 
bloodless. There is something in the tones of 
his voice, which instantly convey to the hearer 
nd concealed irony. He 

appears to regard the ect of debate only as 
| a field of battle, on which he can manceuver his 
his forces, and distress his adversary, by his 
kill in sharp shooting, and planting ambusca- 

s, and by the sudden and murderous fire of 

You sit in perfect ad- 














the idea of bitter < 














his masked batteries. 
miration of his talents and address; but at the 
ime, you do not give him one particle of 
your confidence, nor dees he seein by his man- 
ner to desire that you should, Galling sar- 
| casms, and bitter distressing invective, no one 
snows better how to administer, in tones of af- 
fected calmness and in that provoking kind of 
language, which all the while keeps barely 
| within the limits of decorum. His action at 
| times is energetic, but ungraceful, be saws the 
air with his long bony arms, and now and then 
rounds offa period by an emphatic thump on 
| the table. You know when he is about to dis- 
charge gall of more than common bitterness, 
| by his leaning forward, weaving the muscies 
| of his face into a sneer, protruding a long slen- 
| der finger, and peering about from side to side, 

















Mr. John Gay, an English poet of consider- 
able celebrity, was born near Barnstable in 
Devonshire. in 16838. He received an aca- 


demic education which, for reasons that do not | 
appear, was limited. After quitting his studies, | 


he was put apprentice to a silk-mercer. In 


this situation he continued but fora few years, | 


for, becoming negligent, and inattentive to 
business, in consequence of his natural predi- 


lection for the Muses, he requested, and was | 


successful in obtaining from his master a re- 
lease from the bonds of his apprenticeship. By 
the assistance of a small fortune, he was ena- 
bled to place himself in circumstances more 


congenial to his disposition, and to indulge his. 


inclination for the Muses. In 1711, he appear- 


ed, for the first time, as a poctical author, and | s 
This interesting | 
work he inscribed to Pope, then a young poet | 


published his ‘ Rural sports.’ 


like himself, just commencing his career of 


fame. This compliment was the occasion of an | 


early intimacy between them, which continued 
till it was dissolved by death. 
invited, and accepted the offer, to reside with 
, the duchess of Monmouth, in the capacity o: 


| her private secretary. The same year appear- 


yed his ¢ Trivia, or the Art of walling the streets 
of London.’ 


degree of favour which established his reputa- 
as a poet. In 1714, he produced the 
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‘Shepherd's Week,’ containing the most glow- 
Pictures of rural life, at once natural and 
_Youching. In 1726, he published his ‘ Fables,’ 
Which he dedicated to the duke of Cumberland. 
have always been popular, and they will 
meatinue to be read and admired, as long as 
mastly descriptive poetry of this kind, shall 


In 1712 he was! 


This piece was received with a! 


|'Which breathes o’er plains, and 
| groves, 
A fond, yet mournfui spell. 


Lon Lit Chron. 


hills, as anxious that no drop of it should fall to the 
| ground unnoticed.—This is the invariable sig- 
|nalfor ahurra from this formidable Cossack; 
; and wo to the luckless adversary againt whom 
| he direct his lance.— 





THE HEART. 
may be compared to a garden, | AN OSSIFIED MAN. 

which, when well cultivated, presents a con-} A writer in the Christian Advocate, under 
| tinued succession of fruits, and flowers, to re-| the head of * Trans-Atlantic Recollections,’ 
ul, and delight the eye; but, when] speaking of the Museum of Dublin, remarks: 
neglected, producing a crop of most noxious)‘ what calls and rivets the attention of every 
weeds, large and flourishing, because their! visitor, whether scientific or otherwise, is the 
rrowth is in proportion to the warmth and rich-| celebrated skeleton of an ossified man. Iti 
* the soil, from which they spring. | said to be the only instance of entire ossifica 
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a hie corns } Arnr rier ep) T . " i A ct 5 e 
t this ground be properly cultivated;| ever known. Itis the skeleton ofa young man 
t the mind of the young and lovely female be} named Clark, who was of a large frame, and of 


ed with useful knowledge, and the infu-| 
e of women, though uadiminished in power, | 
be like ‘ the diamond of the desert,’ spark-| 
and pure, whether surrounded by the! 
sands of desolation, forgotten and unknown, or | 

ng its refreshing streams through every | 


ue of the social and moral fabric. 





a strong healthy constitution. Falling asleep 
in the open air, during a state of perspiration, 
he caught a severe cold, at which time, it was 
supposed, ossification commenced, and contnu- 
ed to progress for many years by slow degrees; 
until finally he was bone, except the skin, eyes, 
jand entrails. For a length of time before 
death, his joints grew together, so that he 
A DEXTEROUS KNAVE. | could not move; and thus did death in this visi- 
A Florence notary, who had little employ-| ble and terrific form, creep over him by slow 
ment, bethought himself of the following ex-| degrees, until at length his sight departed, his 
pedient to raise money. Having called on a| tongue became stiff and useless, his teeth grew 
young man whose father was lately dead, he| together into one solid mass of bone, so that to 
asked him whether he had received payment of| prolong his miserable existence, an aperture 
a certain sum which his father had lent to ano-| had been broken, through which to pour nutri- 
ther person who had also died shorily before.| ment. 
| The son told him that he had not found any 
such debt among his father’s papers. ‘I drew 
the obligation with my own ps said the 
notary, ‘ and have it in my poss@sion; you have 
only to make me a reasonable allowance for it.’ 
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The idolatry paid to women, upon the score 
of accidental personal attractions, is the chief 
cause why the sex in general are so vastly in- 
ferior in point of intellectual attainments. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


“Happiness is a word I will expunge from my 
vocabulary?” 
Oh Happiness! thy reign is o’er, 
Delusive goddess—hence depart, 
For I will worship thee no more, 
Thou canst not soothe my wounded heart. 


If thou did e’er my grief beguile 
One ray of pleasure round me throw 
°Twas short ’twas transient as a smile 
A prelude to some deeper woe. 


Yet thou hast often beamed before me 
l’ve seen thee sport in visions wild 
When fancy shed her influence o’er me 

And I was her enraptured child. 


Yes I have known the thrills of pleasure, 
Too soon alas they disappear, 

In friendship I have found a treasure, 
A joy I ever prized too dear. 


My valued friends I’ve seen depart, 
Like dreams I’ve seen love pass away, 
And oh! this ever aching heart 
Has felt its fondest hopes decay. 
Raymond. 





VERSES. 


Written for the Annual Meeting of the Society 
reviving the Irish Harp. 


Oh! had I lived when Ossian sung 
Old Erin’s sons renowned in story; 
While o’er his harp the warriors hung, 
And caught the kindling flame of glory! 
Or when around the festive board 
That cheered the chiefs in Tara’s dwelling, 
The bard, the tide of music pour’d 
With joy and grief alternate swelling. 
May thoughts like these our bosoms cheer 
As round we pass the bow! of pleasure, 
And may the ever circling year 
Again renew the blissful pleasure. 


Yet though within the narrow cell. 

The fathers of the song are sleeping, 
And o’er the scenes they loved so well, 
Oblivion’s silent mists are creeping, 
Once more revives the sound of arms, | 
The tale of love, the note ofsorrow, 
And every strain that once had charms, 
A softer tone from time shall borrow. 

May thoughts like these, &c. 


When around your harps, ye bards of old, 

Who sung, when Erin was a nation, 
What ear so dull, what heart so cold, 

But echoing thrills in sweet vibration? 
Instruct thy sons of latter days, 

To catch some portion of.thy spirit, 
For, ob! when best the song they raise, 


Your’s the spell that crowns the bowl 
With joy, while every eye is lighted; “4 
And your's the beam that lights the soul, 
By nature’s rigid law benighted. 
For though no dawn of day appear, 
To hail the sightless child of sorrow, 
You teach them from the raptur’d ear, 
A new created bliss to borrow, 
May thoughts like these, &c. 


And your’s the voice to charm us here, 

In social brotherhood unite us, 

And your’s to bid the unborn year, 

To scenes like these again invite us. 
From tongue to tongue shall memory dwell 
On tales of Erin’s ancient glory, 

And minstrels yet unborn shall tell 

To wand’ring worlds the matchless story. 
May thoughts like these, &c. 





IN COLO QUIES. 


Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkeved shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their early spring; 
Should pleasure at its birth 
Fade like hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


If ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way 
And gladsome cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day; 
If like the weary dove 
O’er shoreless ocean driven, 
Raise thou thine eye above, 
There’s rest for thee in Heaven. 


But O! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Uastain’d by earthly gloom; 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Not always be forgot 
Thy better rest in Heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 
And pulses low and weak, 
Tell of a time to die: 
Sweet Hope shall whisper then— 
** Though thou from earth be riven, 
“ There's bliss beyond thy ken, 
‘“‘ There’s rest for thee in Heaven.” 
J. A.B. 


From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1823. 
NIGHT. 
Night! solitary night! 
Sleep on the weary, pleasant dreams for wo, 


On the worn heart a freshness and delight, 
Dost thou bestow: 





Birds on the sheltering nest, 
Young flowers unfolded to the dewy air, 
And thought ascending to the worlds of rest, 
Thy sway declare. 


With thee a shadowy band, 
Rise like remember’d music on our ears, 
And vanished hope, whose arch of promise 
spann’d ; 
The coming years. 


Night! solitary night! 


Though their’s the crown, yet yours the} Bards of undying fame and power are thine, 


metit. 
May thoughts like these, &e- 





Shedding rich gleams of intellectual light 
Around thy sbrine: 








Oh, how wert thou adored, 
When the Chaldean read thy bright array, 
And science through the starry maze explore 
Her radiant way! 


Awakener of high thought; 
And passion struggling with the*sordid earth: 
By thee mankind are eloquently tayght 
Their primal worth, 


Night! solitary night! 
Immortal page, glowing with deep song, 
And minds inspired outwinging human flight, 
To thee belong! [F. S. Eckard, 





From the New Monthly Magizine. 


HOME. 


I love to hear, at mournful eye, 
The ploughman’s pensive tone, 

And still be wending on my way, 
When the last note is done. 


I love to see the misty moon, 
And cross the gusty hill, 

And wind the darksome homeward lane, 
When all is bushed and still. 


From way thus distant, lone, and late, 
How sweet it is, to come, 

And, leaving all behind so drear, 
Approach our pleasant home; 


While every lowly lattice shines, 
Along the village street, 

Where round the blazing evening fire, 
The cheerful household meet. 


And passing by each friendly door, 
At length we reach our own, 
And find the smile of kindred love 
More kind by absence grown. 


To sit beside the fire, and hear 
The threat’ning storm come on; 

And think upon the dreary way, 
And traveller alone. 


To see the social tea prepared, 
And hear the kettles hum; 

And still repeated from each tongue, 
‘ How glad we are you’re come. 


To sip our tea; to laugh and chat, 
Wath heartfelt, social mirth; 
And think no spot in all the world 
Like our own pleasant hearth. 








| Ludicrous absence of mind.—M. de Lebdru 
| was ope of the most absent men in the world 
| one day he atténded a wedding which was se 
lemnized in church, when just as the youthft 
pair had pronounced the irrevocable oath he 
whispered to the person next him the questid 
of “are you going to walk to the grave?”= 
forgetting iu the depth of his abstraction thal 
he was ata wedding and fancying that the 
crowd of people around him were collected t 
attend a funeral. 


men to public stations than talents. 
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Humility often times does more in elevatinggy” 











